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The Theatre of Rock 
Stuart Lenig 


“Che Guevara and Debussy to a disco beat.” 
Left to My Own Devices 
—Pet Shop Boys 


Rock and theatre were once separate and unique disciplines, but 
recent years have brought the two forms closer together. Music, art and 
society conspired to bring these arts into contact but the cross- 
fertilization was anything but easy. Rock, by its nature as a medium of 
rebellion and its age, is edgy on the frontier of art where theatre has 
dragged itself reluctantly into the 20th century and remained a staunchly 
conservative form. How could two such different disciplines make even 
the most tenuous alliance. 

One source was a type of music called progressive rock which fed 
off of experiments in form and instrumentation and thrived from the mid 
1960s until the early 1980s. In the mid and late 1960s as groups began to 
see limitations to traditional pop formats and wished to extend the 
boundaries of rock progressive rock appeared. These extensions took 
many forms. The Beatles and Pink Floyd were prime movers using 
avant-garde musique concrete, classical form, orchestration, sound 
effects, jazzy instrumentation, complex song cycles and other methods 
to explore new territory. Both groups also used unique performance 
methods to reach their audiences. Both pioneered the art of rock theatre, 
the Beatles through their videos, and the Floyd through their live 
performances. The Beatles resigned from touring in 1966 and created a 
series of brilliant, imaginative videos, some featuring the studio band in 


performance (Hello, Goodbye; Revolution; Hey Jude) while others 


(Penny Lane, Strawberry Fields Forever) ushered in the era of high 
concept video with complex studio engineering and various psychedelic 
effects. Floyd in extended compositions like Set the Controls for the 


1 
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Heart of the Sun and Interstellar Overdrive used the stage as an 
environment for song and light shows with ever increasingly complex 
stage settings and theatrical techniques. By the mid 1980s, the band had 
giant, inflatable pig props (from the images in the Animals album) and a 
giant video of a wall from the epic Wall double album. 

In essence, progressive rock was any method or technique that 
extended music beyond the confining format of a three-minute popular 
song. The goal was a roniantic quest to extend some unstated musical 
boundary. Robert Santelli in his Sixties Rock praised this quest in the 
music of the Moody Blues. “They always made the listener feel as 
though he or she was embarking on a musical voyage” (Santelli 263). 
San Francisco exploded with a similar movement. “The psychedelic 
code...stated that music was something you experienced rather than 
merely listened or danced to” (Santelli 185). Although the form sired 
many offspring: jazz-fusion, classical rock, new age, punk and 
industrial, one off-shoot, Glam-rock, as the name implied was the 
subject of constant derision. Though it predated the popularity of video 
and performance art, this ‘performance’ rock never received proper 
credit for helping to generate these forms. 

Performance rock was commonly called glam-rock because the 
artists were dressed in make-up, glamorous clothing and relished the role 
of media spectacle. But the title glam-rock was misleading because 
many of its practitioners were serious musicians who sought to merge 
theatre strategies with rock’s primal power. Performance was made 
popular by artists such as Genesis, David Bowie and Queen. Progressive 
rock championed new means of expression through new instruments and 
glam-rock went farther in exploiting the performer him/herself. 

But progressive rock wasn’t alone in instigating rock performance. 
The pop art scene of the 1960s also contributed to performance rock and 
led the way to rock theatre. Pop artist Andy Warhol worked in many 
media suggesting art and he was not confined to the canvas. He argued 
that stars could be created and merchandised like products. His works 
were often carbon copies of one another, an updating of Dada artist, 
Marcel Duchamp’s 1920’s ‘readymade’ concept. Duchamp argued that 
any premade object could be made into art simply by his signature. His 
theoretical perspective was that art was not ultimately in the object we 
beheld but was centered in the beholder’s conception of the object as art. 
Thus Duchamp could dignify objects as utilitarian as a bicycle seat or 
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toilet seat with the label art. Warhol appropriated the idea to his 
paintings of Campbell soup cans, tinted photographs and static, plotless 
films. He made connections with rock culture and helped to publicize the 
Velvet Underground, an eclectic New York rock ensemble. His own 
persona, a blend of a fright wig, square glasses and an impassive bored 
expression, the role of the ultimate cipher, was itself, a performance. 
Warhol was to some degree a living expression of his work, by applying 
the label, artist, to himself, and marking himself via that label. His 
unusual, static films blurred the line between performance and art even 
further. The films borrowed many techniques Warhol had gleaned from a 
new type of ‘concept’ art, one that had no canvas but was totally 
performed or acted out. 

But truly, performance art was really nothing new even in the 1960s. 
In the 19th century, Richard Wagner envisioned a combining of music 
and theatre that would transcend traditional opera. In 1917, a group of 
artists including Eric Satie (music), Pablo Picasso (set/costume design) 
Jean Cocteau (text) and Leonide Massine (acting) attacked the stage for 
a production entitled Parade in Paris. Roselee Goldburg described the 
text which “revolve(d) around the idea of a traveling troupe whose 
parade is mistaken by the crowd for the real circus” (Goldberg 50). The 
production created hysterical attacks in the press and Satie was fined for 
a nasty reply to his critics. This ‘ballet’ incorporated odd noises and 
sounds from typewriters, morse code machines and airplane propellers 
(Goldberg 51). 

Later, the rebel art group known as the Dadaists, literally a collective 
of anti-artists who felt art needed a good injection of disorder and non- 
objective nonsense began holding performance evenings. The 
performances were fleeting and ephemeral and lampooned the idea of 
high art seriousness. Among the most spectacular Dada evenings were 
those hosted by artist Hugo Ball at the Cabaret Voltaire in Zurich, 
Switzerland. The Cabaret evenings of mad dance, song and general 
antics infuriated the orderly and clock-like Swiss. The Futurists, another 
even more revolutionary-minded art group, led by painter cum 
performer/manifesto writer Flippo Tommaso Marinetti began holding 
futurist evenings in 1910. Under Marinetti’s guidance the group 
developed a veneration for the variety show with its mix of short acts. 
They took that as their supposedly rule-free form, a role mode] for 
performance. Marinetti needed systematic methods for his art. He 
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encouraged many manifestoes explaining methods of performance. Luigi 
Russolo wrote a manifesto on The Art of Noises that explained the 
beauty of machine noises and laid out plans for noise evenings. 

Though the Dada and Futurist Cabaret’s were short lived, the idea of 
performance art continued. In the 1950s, artists in the United States 
began performing happenings, events that drew attention to the process 
of art. Artists even sought to distance themselves from the actual events 
of the performance, encouraging events to take their own course. 
Artist/musician Brian Eno explained, “I have gravitated towards 
situations and systems that, once set in operation could create music with 
little or no intervention on my part” (Holmes 137). 

The dissociated society born out of the aftermath of WWII helped to 
bring theatre and rock together. After the War, students in the United 
States were steered towards practical educations in business, engineering 
and education by colleges. European society destroyed by the war, 
retreated to the Bohemian path. Disillusioned with the Oxford 
intellectuals who sunk the country into despair, students chose to attend 
art schools. These students ignored traditions and created a new cultural 
scene. In their book Art into Pop, Simon Frith and Howard Horne discuss 
how the students of the British art schools created the aesthetics of 1960s 
pop. Horne writes that “rock...was to be serious, progressive, truthful, and 
individual, a cluster of terms whose significance lay in the Romantic self- 
image of the 1960s art student” (90). Influenced as they were by the great 
pop artists of the time, these students became well-versed in non- 
objective and performance art. Frith writes, “what they did, ironically, 
was redefine progressive rock, revitalizing the idea of the romantic artist 
in terms of media fame” (Pop 116). Yet, forgetting ‘Warhol, even this idea 
was nothing new. One of the great Romantic composers, Franz Liszt had 
capitalized on his stardom in a series of 19th century concerts that had 
women fainting and fighting for a shredded piece of his soiled 
handkerchief. Rocker David Bowie described his own work as art. 
“When you are an artist, you can turn your hand to anything, in any style. 
Once you have the tools then all the art forms are the same in the end” 
(Firth, Pop 115). To eclectic students like Bowie, there was little 
difference between music, fine art and performance. The high ideals of 
art and culture had been transformed into usable pop culture items. The 
art school movement was an experiment in “what happens to art ideas as 
they are diffused in pop generally” (Frith, Pop 24). 
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The students left the academy and applied their art training to the 
methods of pop. Their experiments defined progressive rock. What were 
the characteristics that distinguished this music from previous forms of 
rock? Some aspects were: 


(1) an extension in the length and complexity of traditional rock 
song formats (sometimes approaching symphonic length) with 
counter melodies, harmonic exploration and unusual key 
signatures; 

(2) the use of a wide range of eclectic instruments; 

(3) complex and often confrontational song lyrics; 

(4) dissonance and a use of found sound and musique concrete; 

(5) a high level of virtuosity and musicianship; and 

(6) the use of sophisticated and precise studio-centered composition 
and recording practices over the medium of live performance. 


Robert Holmes in his book Electronic/Experimental Music called the 
progressive era “an explosion of activity during the late "60s when 
psychedelic rock began to take full creative use of some very abstract 
electronic-music techniques” (156). These techniques extended the range 
and variety of rock. , 

A prime example was the group Yes. These virtuosos, often covered 
an album side with extended compositions,used enough acoustic and 
electronic instruments to outfit an orchestra, explored the terrain of 
spiritual states through singer Jon Anderson’s otherworldly lyrics, 
applied sound effects, relied on pianist Rick Wakeman’s extensive 
keyboard skill, and practiced an extensive instrumental sophistication 
through ensemble playing and tightly orchestrated soloing. In the recent 
Yesyears video commemorating the group’s 25 year history, Rick 
Wakeman commented on the early seventies calling it a golden era when 
“the group was given total freedom to experiment” (Yesyears). 

As other subgenres began to develop, progressive rock began to 
splinter and lose direction. Critics, never too fond of the elitist genre, 
dismissed the form with comments like those by hindsight critic, John 
Schaefer. “The mid-to-late 1970s was a period of retrenchment; many 
musicians and fans lost interest in the ponderous pretensions of ‘classical 
rock’ and the Iet’s-see-how-fast-we-can-play-this-scale-in-unison jazz- 
rock fusion” (Shaefer 245). But the form survived if not intact. The start 
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of the 1980s found elements of progressive rock in genres as diverse as‘ 
whooze (neo-psychedelia), new wave, alternative, jazz-rock fusion, new 
age, industrial and rap. 

Performance rock grew out of this progressive movement. The same 
art students who had applied art school thinking to rock were equally 
eager to investigate new methods of staging this complex music. The 
elements of performance rock are more difficult to define than 
progressive rock but there are some commonalities. 


(1) extended stories, song cycles or mini-operas offered 
opportunities for dramatization; 

(2) shock and confrontational theatrics were favored over 
conventional plots or stories; 

(3) lighting and special effects played a dramatic role in creating the 
environment or set for the performance; and 

(4) minimal staging predominated forcing performance to rely on the 
personality of the lead performer and the music to set the stage. 


The First Wave 

Peter Townsend and The Who’s 1968 Tommy was the first real rock 
opera, a deliberate attempt to merge music and performance, but few 
followers emerged. Writing successful rock opera was a rare feat, and 
the Who used Tommy as a concert song cycle, not as a vehicle for acting. 
Tommy was never really ‘performed’ until Ken Russell’s overblown 
film. The film survives as less rock theatre and more a cinematic opus. 

In 1970, the album, Jesus Christ Superstar , a rock opera played and 
performed by rock musicians who were neither theatre performers nor 
members of some established rock progressive outfit (the most famous 
was singer Ian Gillian who had recently joined the revitalized Deep 
Purple, heavy metal version) debuted. Tim Rice and Andrew Lloyd 
Webber’s play combined strong melodrama (the tale of Christ in modern 
terms) while using the extended form, dissonance, technology and 
lyrical force of progressive rock. 

In particular, the sound collage used to describe Christ’s agonies on 
the cross was a successful realization of progressive rock. The music 
retold the story of the Gospels in compelling dramatic terms. Rice and 
Webber shifted the story to the perspective of Judas and made his 
character that of a troubled, contemporary man. 
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But by 1972, there were few legitimate forms of rock opera or rock 
theatre. There were problems with mixing experimental music with 
stage presentation. The theatre was still the most reactionary of art 
forms. As canvases were becoming more abstract, theatre refused to 
experiment with form. Conventional plots and techniques still 
dominated the stage in the 1960s (as they do today). So the theatre form 
was not always as conducive a medium to experimentation as was 
music. In Europe the situation was somewhat different. The same art 
school spirit that bred progressive rock was creating Joan Littlewood’s 
Theatre Collective, Peter Brook’s production of Marat/Sade and the 
Brechtian/Beckettian bleakness of the early National and RSC theatre 
productions. The acceptance of avant-garde theatre in Europe made 
performance rock more viable in Europe. In America there were only 
occasional avant-garde rock performers. Jim Morrison of the Doors 
blended poetry, singing and a raw sexuality that excited youthful fans 
and offended the mainstream. Santelli called him “one of the decade’s 
most atrogant, provocative, sexually direct and belligerent performers” 
(223). But few took him and his beat-poetic performances seriously at 
the time. Frank Zappa and his Mothers of Invention practicing a 
Dadaesque mixture of the grotesque, an almost anti-rock, rock music, 
met with a similar fate. 


Bowie 

It fell to a failed, British rock performer to actually synthesize stage 
and musical experimentation. David Bowie had survived over six 
different band incarnations and had augmented his performance skills by 
studying mime with British avant-garde auteur, Lindsay Kemp. David 
Jones (his real name) had been through many permutations since his 
career began in the mid 1960s. His many bands had had little popular 
success, and he had released a wide assortment of singles under different 


-hames and labels. His failure to break through was ironic, as he 


continually changed his outer appearance and manner to fit the styles of 
the day. But in the bizarre guise of the Ziggy Stardust persona, a gussied 
up, drag queen, alien rock performer, David Bowie was launched. 

The path to performance was anything but straightforward. Bowie 
referred to his time with Lindsay Kemp’s Underground Mime Troupe as 
“living the most degenerate life with this rancid Cocteau-ish theatre 
group” (White 385). Though Bowie didn’t enjoy the lifestyle, the 
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exposure to mime/theatrical techniques and the experience with the 
troupe prepared him for his thearicalization of rock. 

Bowie was a hip performer, combining brilliant singing/songwriting 
with theatrical flair. He discovered an audience by linking his bizarre 
sexuality with a sophisticated carbaret presentation. 

Of course, Bowie did not arrive at this persona in a vacuum. He 
wrestled with finding the right manner of theatricalization for some time. 
In his biography of Bowie, Jerry Hopkins writes that Bowie dressed his 
early 1970s band, the Hype, in costumes (David as Rainbowman, Mick 
Ronson as Gangsterman, Tony Visconti as Hypeman, etc. ). Hopkins 
reports the audiences were “utterly confused” (58) and the band 
demanded the return to straight music. 

Once the Ziggie persona was launched, Bowie continually added to 
the presentation. In his initial tour of Japan, Bowie embraced oriental 
techniques. He was already knowledgeable about Japanese theatre, 
having read works on Kabuki and Noh theatre. He commissioned 
costumes from Japanese designer Kansai Yamamoto, and he studied 
oriental make-up techniques from Kabuki actor, Tomasu Boru. Japanese 
theatre was filled with remarkable physical feats: unusual footstomps, 
swaggering walks and sudden dramatic appearances from above and 
below the stage, and Bowie was anxious to experiment with these 
methods. In one concert, he climbed the stage scaffolding to 15-feet 
above the stage and jumped taking a bad fall in the landing. Pianist Mike 
Garson commented, “He finished the show, but he was in pain, and the 
next night he performed in a wheelchair” (Hopkins 102). Bowie was 
learning the hard way that theatrical style was an art and craft not easily 
mastered. 

Bowie explained to writer Timothy White that his inclination toward 
performance was anything but natural exhibitionism. “As an adolescent, 
I was painfully shy, withdrawn. I didn’t really have the nerve to sing my 
songs On stage, and nobody else was doing them. I decided to do them in 
disguise” (White 386). Still critical reaction was often negative. Steven 
Simels writing for Stereo Review called Bowie’s 1972 act, “the slickest 
rock show I’ve ever seen” (90) and chastised him for being “Ricky 
Nelson in drag” (90). It seems critics were missing the point. 

Bowie used androgeny, dressing in drag and make-up, as a statement 
to make the audience rethink the theatricality of the event. The result 
was an audience forced to look closer. Was it a man or a woman? Further 
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Bowie’s bizarre hair styles and costumes suggested an alien persona, the 
Ziggie Stardust incarnation that was popularized by the album of the 
same name. Beginning with the Ziggie Stardust album and culminating 
in Diamond Dogs, Bowie chronicled the crumbling and collapse of a 
decadent culture in a painful decline. The music is puke raw. The 
powerhouse guitar of Mick Ronson and the dissonant keyboard work of 
Mike Garson dominated these albums, and the driving rock rhythms are 
undercut by Bowie’s sensuous vocals, lyrics and trance-like beats. 
Though hard rock, the music is sophisticated and experimental. A song 
like “Alladin Sane” (an obvious pun) drifts on sensuous, eastern 
modalities but packs a rock punch in the chorus. By Diamond Dogs, 
Bowie had disbanded the Ziggie band and was musical director of a 
hired ensemble of musicians that could transcend rock performance. 

Bowie was definitely a student of the theatre of his times, and he 
borrowed heavily from the popular styles. In the 1960s, British theatre 
was strongly influenced by the work of Bertolt Brecht. Brecht, a German 
playwright/director/theorist had been dead over fifteen years when 
Bowie came to prominence, but his theatrical ideas were only beginning 
to be fully exploited in England. London’s Royal Shakespeare Company 
ignored most of Brecht’s overtly communist philosophy, but borrowed 
from his exciting theatrical vocabulary. His ideas included a 
presentational style of acting which broke the fourth wall, addressed the 
audience directly, ignored any pretense of reality and embraced a highly 
theatricial (physical/visual) means of telling a story. 

' Using Brechtian techniques, Bowie’s stage manner was clearly 
presentational, never totally believing or becoming the character he was 
supposed to be. There was always a healthy dose of the performer 
lurking behind the make-up. Brecht used splintered sets, direct audience 
address and shock effects to awaken the audience from the spellbinding 
unreality of the stage. He allowed the real world to intrude, to make 
social issues the focus of the drama. But Bowie’s brand of Brecht was 
messageless, so more often than not, he used Brechtian effects for mere 
shock value. In one instance, Bowie on his knees licked the strings of 
Mick Ronson’s guitar performing a guitar fellatio. It was not a giant leap 
to see Bowie a few years later performing as The Elephant Man, a play 
strongly influenced by Brechtian principles and later even becoming 
Brecht’s character Baal in the play of the same name. Bowie’s music 
transformed itself from driving rock songs like Drive in Saturday and 
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Cracked Actor to Kurt Weill-styled art songs such as Sweet Thing and 
the macabre We Are the Dead. But Bowie ran into a stylistic deadend 
which resulted in his soul revue period that set the stage for the disco 
boom. His personal life was a shambles, and Hopkins reports he found 
himself “hallucinating twenty-four hours a day” (Hopkins 397). He went 
to Berlin and worked with avant-garde composer cum rock performer 
Brian Eno. When he returned to performance he stripped away the 
personas to focus attention on the music. Bowie embraced a more ascetic 
form of musical experimentation (particularly in collaboration with 
Brian Eno) that precluded most of the trappings of avant-garde 
performance but utilized ambient progressive musical forms more 
successfully. 

In his period of rock theatre Bowie's vision contained “motifs of 
multiple identity and ego loss that have since become staples of rock 
video” (Shore 75). In essence, even as he was rejecting live 
performance, his work was influencing the future shape of the medium. 
Jerry Shore in writing on music video summarized Bowie’s impact. 
“Though ostensively a singer, songwriter, guitarist and saxophonist, 
Bowie’s main instrument had always been his image, his...peculiar 
aptitude for about-face image shifts that are seemingly always one step 
ahead of the next big thing” (74 Shore). 

But after Bowie, what became of the link between performance art 
and rock music? The immediate answer was not much. In this first 
incarnation, Performance didn’t have that much impact. Bowie and the 
few groups that worked with performance were cerebral arty types that 
were hard to imitate. Bowie went on to craft a series of dislocated, 
complex, symbolic rock videos while working with some of the genre’s 
hottest directors. His Jazzin’ For Blue Jean video (directed by Julian 
Temple) is a 20 minute masterpiece dissecting the cult image of the 
media/rock star. But Bowie had planted the seeds of performance that 
would be slowly nurtured by other performers. 


Roxy Music 
Other groups exploited performance in lesser degrees. The group 
Roxy Music, which had originally featured musician Brian Eno on tape 
recorder, dabbled in a campy glorification of the traditional 1950s rock 


‘performance. Audiences were charmed by vocalist and principle writer, 


Brian Ferry’s fey mannerisms and hypercharged emotionalism. But 
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initially the label glam rock overshadowed the group’s music. Roxy’s 
parody of rock performance transformed over the years into a 
Streamlined, surreal, new age, polished dance/trance ensemble. Ferry 
was and is a significant trend setter in England. Like Bowie, he was a 
product of the art school tradition and studied under photographer, 
Anthony Price. Extremely aware of the relationship between art and 
popular culture, Ferry even named one of his albums after Duchamp’s 
painting, The Bride Striped Bare. Ferry conceived his image first as a 
neo-fifties put-on and then adopted the guise of the smooth lounge lizard 
crooner for a series of eventful solo albums that have culminated in a 
steamy club mixture of dance beats and hot lush sounds. His aptly titled 
Single, Slave to Love burns with a hot aching melody and a textured 
atmosphere in which one can almost smell stale cigarette smoke. Like 
Duchamp and Warhol, Ferry understood the idea of the Readymade, an 
art work that was simply proclaimed art from found material. He applied 
the idea to his own renditions of Classic tunes. “I felt I was doing the 
same thing on the album by putting my signature, if you will, on other 
people’s songs” (White 552). Ferry without his former band continues 
the tradition in his own formalistic disco exercises that blend mood, 
trance and beat into a shameless mixture of disco and emotionalism. In 
The Trouser Press Record Guide, Ira Robbins paid tribute to Ferry 
claiming that “many nouveau poseurs have let Ferry point the way for 
them to be themselves” (243). 


Peter Gabriel/Genesis 

On the other hand Genesis under the leadership of Peter Gabriel 
almost lost themselves in their theatrical performances of extended song 
structures such as The Musical Box and The Lamb Lies Down on 
Broadway. Critic John Schaefer writes, “Gabriel’s texts were coherent 
miniature fables, drawing on Classical mythology, science fiction and the 
dislocation of modern life” (243). Gabriel’s mime and characterization 
held audiences in awe as the music glided on. The band’s highly 
dynamic and proficient combination of avant-garde chamber rock and 
performance quickly declined after Gabriel’s departure. The Lamb Lies 
Down on Broadway, their last album, described a fantasy of urban exile, 
dabbled in sophisticated theatrical storytelling. The tale’s lead character, 
Rael (conveniently close to the ‘real’) sought to break free from the 
confines of a surreal New York landscape complete with Lamia 
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(vampires), carpet crawlers and annoying vixens. This epic marked 
Genesis’s and Gabriel’s departure from programmatic rock music. Both 
now embarked on more mainstream tunes. 

For a time, Rock rejected most forms of extreme expaiicnnition | in 
performance and relegated itself to the arena concert format, large 
crowds, large overhead and large payoffs. Composers Rice and Webber 
turned their attentions from risky rock opera to high sales conventional 
theatre. The decadence of progressive performance came in the late 
seventies. Rolling Stone effectively had become a youth culture 
magazine and in so doing shaped and reflected the consciousness of a 
generation who had tired of music and were now more interested in film, 
dance, and comedy. Few rock performers had an inclination to include — 
performance in their shows. It was costly and few viewers understood. 
In fact, critically, performance was seen as a sham, a means of covering 
up poor music. Performance was still viewed skeptically as Elvis Presley 
going to Hollywood and leaving his Delta rock roots behind. But this 
same reaction prompted another wave of performance rock. 


The 2nd Wave 

With groups like Alice Copper, the New York Dolls, and Kiss 
adopting glam methods with great success but offering little of musical 
substance rock theatre quickly lapsed into a circus. With the dawning of 
disco, performers were replaced by dancers. If Bowie made rock a 
show, than disco was the logical ‘air’ guitar extension. There was no 
need to perform music. Simply dancing was sufficient to personalize 
music as auto-performance. Disco made every listener the 
performer/participant, and it was so easy and unlike the rock music 
business that was diabolical and difficult. In his Rock ’In Time, David 
Szatmary describes the new infatuation with the performerless form. 
“Disco began to appeal to self-obsessed baby boomers who yeamed for 
center stage” (Szatmary 219). The center of performance had moved 
from performer to listener, from active participant to passive star. The 
performer was the listener. 

The craze for self-performance focused attention on the growing 
field of performance art where subjects as diverse as contemporary 
politics, autobiography and societal taboos could be performed. Laurie 
Anderson, an artist with a master’s degree in sculpture capitalized on her 
interest in rock music by performing with a violin outfitted with strips of 
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recorded tape and and a playback head. Her stark show featured her 
singing/speaking songs in stark lighting sometimes with an eerie, light 
bulb beaming from her mouth. 

Though praised for her blend of theatricality and performance, 
Anderson’s work was always closer to performance than to rock music. 
Her Big Science album was her only real rock album (with a minor hit, 
O Superman) and her subsequent releases suggest her status as a 
performer has grown while her musicianship has become more 
sophisticated and allied to film and video manipulations. Ira Robbins 
called Big Science “the most brilliant chunk of psychedelia since Sgt. 
Pepper” (19). The United States concert series included some of 
Anderson’s most ground breaking work. The massive piece in four parts 
debuted in 1983 and was described as “a six hour symphony for slides, 
shadowplay, semiotics, and semiconductors” (Dery “Anderson” 76). In a 
1989 interview Anderson downplayed her own importance as a 
breakthrough artist and the term avant-vaudeville was applied to her 
humorous concerts. More recently she has alternated between big shows 
and smaller more intimate dates. Her large scale shows have been 
monumental productions which writer Mark Dery described as “a 
synesthesiac’s dream, an explosion of song and soliloquy counterpointed 
by film, video, art, some 2,000 slides projected on four 20-foot-high, 
remote-controlled screens” (““Anderson” 77). As Anderson has become 
more popular she has been viewed as a postmodern figure collapsing 
boundaries between high and popular culture. Anderson is determined to 
stay on the edge. “I’m not that interested in what people say about the 
disappearance of the avant-garde. It won’t really disappear; somebody is 
always going to be sneaking around doing something to break the rules” 
(Dery “Anderson” 77). 

Although not really a rocker or a performance artist, a key 
transitional figure from theatre to rock performance is actor/performer, 
Tim Curry. Curry was a skilled stage actor with a splendid baritone 
voice. In the early seventies, he took on the role of Dr. Frankenfurter in 
The Rocky Horror Picture Show and became a cult figure in the form of 
a movieized Bowie character. The rock songs, though undeniably cheap 
rock and roll were brilliantly performed, and Curry transcended the 


' material making a hit with kids, cultists and art rockers. He produced 


three notable ‘rock’ albums, but eventually retired from rock to devote 
himself to a successful acting career. He has been seen recently in the 
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films Clue, The Hunt for Red October and Stephen King’s It. 

British songstress and performer Kate Bush appeared as a brilliant 
songwriter in her teens and continues to carry the progressive torch. Her 
unusual vocal range and her unique dance/performances with an 
orchestra and background dancers predated Madonna by some years. 
Unfortunately, her eclectic cabaret rock never caught on in America. Her 
music and performances are still vital in Europe although the majority of 
her ideas are captured on her self-produced videos these days. 

Of the three figures, Bush seems to be the most truly synthetic. Her 
early work influenced by dance and mime (Like Bowie she was a 
student of theatre/mime artist, Lindsay Kemp) seemed to be an extension 
of the art cabaret of the 1920s, wild over-the-top performances coupled 
with eccentric arrangements and baroque instrumentation. Keyboard 
Magazine described her early performances, “Her songs provided 
characters whose roles she played, and as with the best actresses 
audiences could rarely separate Kate Bush from the characters she 
portrayed” (Diliberto “Bush” 57). But Bush disliked the intense 
preparation of live performance, and in recent years, she’s spent more 
time as a solitary composer crafting aurally complex albums using a 
progressive arrangement of instruments and samplers. Lately her video 
art casts her not only as the object and star of her works but also as 
director/producer. Her visualizations are uniquely crafted to the musical 
material suggesting that Bush is a musician and singer first, taking her 
cues from the stimulus provided by the music. 


Punk Theatre? 

In the late 1970s, punk rockers created a theatre of spectacle that 
resembled the early 1950s happenings. The punk movement said that no 
skill was needed to perform, only a will to anger and rebellion. Szatmary 
comments on the initial vigor of the movement. “Opposed to the 
expressive, corporate rock of the mid-1970s, they created a minimalist 
angry music that threatened their baby-boom elders, who had begun to 
listen to more polished music” (226). This manic energy while not 
driving punk very far did manage to express outrage. Gullible rock 
journalists ready to over praise anything new and novel gave it press out 
of all proportion to its native achievement. One aspect of the punk 
movement was a distrust of anything planned and glittery theatrical, 
although if anything the punk antics of the Sex Pistols were the ultimate 
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in rude, audience-affronting theatricality...thrashing without knowledge, 
senseless abandon and bad-humored unintentional, instant, self parody. 
Canny punk performers such as John Lydon (Rotten at the time), were 
quick to use the punk format to proclaim and self-advertise. It is as if 
Warhol had been reborn as a rock performer bestowing an inkling of 
fame on these otherwise forgettable musicians. The punks feared the 
complexity of rock performance which they saw as jaded and callous 
self-exploitation, something they were soon to discover in their own too 
short careers. 

The Sex Pistols manager, Malcolm McLaren ended up being as 
important as the 14 month phenomenon (The Pistols career length) that 
he created. In bizarre records of recombinant hip/hop, disco delirium, 
McLaren linked opera, rap, disco, funk and rock into a genre-ripping 
mess. Ira Robbins tried to sort out his contribution to rock performance. 
“More an assembler than a creator, piecing together artifacts from 
various musical cultures in such a way that at the end of the day, his own 
input seemed invisible” (414). 

But the punks couldn’t kill the idea of rock performance. In the early 
80s, the neo-romantic movement blossomed and put the threads of black 
punk costumes behind. The Neo-romantics took some of the anger and 
anxiety that characterized punk music but added color brightness, 
flamboyant dress and performance skill to the mix. Despite the press’s 
quick dismissal of this material as disposable pop rock, the sounds of 
Duran Duran, Adam Ant, Siouxie and the Banshees, XTC and others 
used sophisticated performance matrices and introduced themes to the 
idea of rock performance. Unlike Bowie’s Major Tom, Adam Ant was a 
studly siren to beautiful women, a rock dandy. Siouxie was‘a gothic siren 
with ethnic music and brooding death-like overtones which enchanted 
and mesmerized the audience who wanted to join her happy death ragas. 
Her gloom and doom performances suggested something akin to 
vampire rock. . 

By the 1980s, progressive rock theatre was passé. Rock became a 
music of sophistication. Despite the protests of punk, new rock music 
was more homogeneous, lacking in emotion and failed in imagination. 
Sales and marketing sophistication offered a controlled middle of the 
road product that lacked the creative inventiveness of the progressive 
era.The same conservative forces that drew theatre back to realistic 
forms demanded orthodoxy from rock music as well. Why? When we 
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consider classical music, abstractness of musical form does little to 
dissuade listeners from appreciating it. Music can afford to be very 
abstract, but abstraction presents a barrier to understanding. You will 
still hear grumbling from audiences at concerts of 20th century music 
who hate dissonant atonality and prefer the logical structured classicism 
of Beethoven and Hayden. 

Aside from popular cases of performance artists such as Spaulding 
Gray, Karen Finley, Blue Man Group, and others, most abstract 
performers have difficulty achieving a mass audience. Gray achieved 
popularity as a funny and charming actor and monologist through his 
plays/videos Swimming to Cambodia and Monster in a Box. Finley has 
employed nudity, shock tactics and vital scripts to entertain, engage and 
enrage audiences about powerful social issues. Blue Man Group once 
again revives the Dada spirit satirizing the seriousness of the entire 
performance art scene. They take themselves to task in a series of 
inventive acrobatic sketches and fun shows that anyone can watch and 
enjoy. 


The 3rd wave 

In recent years, performance rock has been reborn through video 
which has progressively trained viewers to accept a higher degree of 
visual experimentation and abstraction. In a way, MTV’s Sunday 
alternative rock video show, 120 minutes, is actually part avant-garde 
performance. In an earlier work on rock video, Jerry Shore discussed the 
surrealistic aspects of rock video. “It comes in the speed of the typical 
rock-video creative process, the free association of instinctive, sub- 
conscious imagery in a director’s conceptualization of a song. Rock 
video is actually a true form of surrealism; it’s automatic filmmaking” 
(Shore 103). But more typically, the form rock performance has taken is 
more Los Vegas glitz than serious performance art. Lots of posturing 
rock star choreography, hair extensions, witless screeching, and 
hyperdrive guitar droning dominate the scene. Yet critics have argued 
that this too is art. “Rock videos, like most postmodem art and most 


‘mass media entertainment do plunder all sorts of pre-existing, received 


images from both popular and esoteric culture” (79 Shore). It can be 
argued that this is not art, just theft. Is the taking of disparate elements 
and fusing them into a whole true creativity? Some artists use video to 
make a statement, but more often than not conventional storytelling is 
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the best a video can achieve. At its worst, the video format is shameless 
self-exploitation providing nothing more than an extended commercial 
for the album. 

It takes a brilliant organizing mind to unify all these elements into 
something new and different that can be called art. That mind has yet to 
be found. Even rock video creators are critical of the form. Rock 
video/film director Julian Temple said, “I think the rock video form is 
hugely overrated.... mainly because you’re still being paid to flatter a 
pop star, so you always have to take an old prat like Rod Stewart and 
make his video attractive because he’s supposed to be some sex-god or 
something” (Shore 121). The irony of much of the rock video currently 
on the scene is that there might not be anything at all beneath the 
surface. Shore quotes Harper's Carey Lovelace as saying “peel away the 
surface surge of images and one finds little underneath” (97-8). 

With the use of video technology, the need for complicated rock 
performance was more or less obviated. It was so easy to simply place a 
concept on video for mass audiences. The kids would pay simply to see 
the prancing antics of a rouged moron in leopard skin spandex in 
concert...the good stuff could be saved for the concept video. 

Despite a reluctance to grant the commercial films of rock video 
artistic value, a high degree of craft has evolved. One of the early 
pioneers in the use of video was the rock band, Queen. Early video 
director Bruce Gowers discusses their 1975 breakthrough video, 
Bohemian Rhapsody. “It was mainly a mix between live performance 
and special effects, and in those days, there weren’t any fancy visual 
effects; we did it all by wiping and trailing images with these prisms and 
things, very primitive” (Shore 56). Gowers description of the work that 
went into Queen’s Bohemian Rhapsody suggests that many rock art 
clichés were actually novel ideas when they were first created. 

The recent trend toward video presentation has changed the way 
music is made. Before, music affected performance, now performance 
alters the music’s creation. Video has made possible the proliferation of - 
small two/three person groups tightly interfaced to electronic 
performance and with more free time on their hands to consider modes 
of presentation. One group has managed to merge the Warholian ideal of 
artist/popsters with performance and video poseuring. Neil Tennent and 
Chris Lowe as one of the media’s most hated group, The Pet Shop Boys 
have been in the enviable position of being able to poke fun at rock and 
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disco while making sizeable critical and financial rewards from the 
medium. The media is generally ambivalent to the Boys’ pose as 
disinterested observers of the pop scene. Simon Frith writes, “what 
makes Pet Shop Boys special is their sense of tacky drama. West End 
Girls is The Naked City as conceived by design students” (Frith, 
Pleasure 146). 

The Pet Shop Boys express a real disdain for the tawdry aspects of 
rock excess while alternately championing it in songs like 
“Opportunities (Let’s Make Lots of Money),” and “How Can You 
Expect to be Taken Seriously?” In the former the Boys tackle the 
opportunism that turned rock from a pure form of rebellion into a 
corporate marketing scheme. The latter attacks self-righteously pompous 
rock stars who lavish attention on themselves to promote their deep and 
significant social messages. At the same time, the Boys take their work 
seriously producing arty videos and vibrant if occasional rock shows. On 
one of their infrequent earlier tours they pursued an artistic presentation 
of their personas that played off of their bored, deadpan, two-guys 
playing music image. “it was a tightly choreographed extravaganza that 
featured eight short films by cult director Derek Jarman, live 
accompaniment by Saxophonist Courtney Pine and plentiful costume 
changes” (Wild 35). Their full form rock video, also by Jarman, entitled 
It Couldn’t Happen Here was an exercise in surreal strangeness, plotless 
and loosely tied together by rock videos. In more recent years, the Boys 
have toured the states but have avoided the cliché of a self-indulgent 
rock band tour. “It’s going to be as far removed from a rock show as is 
physically possible,” (di Perna 64) Tennent boasted before the tour. 
Interested in theatricalizing any event, the Boys turned a one-shot 
concert with the group Electronic into what they termed a “fashion 
parade” (di Perna 64). 

Yet despite the Pet Shop Boys technical mastery, and their claim that 
disco, not rock, is the only music that counts, there are more radical 
expressions of rock performance. One exploratory group was England’s 
The Art of Noise who adopted their name from Futurist Luigi Russolo’s 
1910 Manifesto, The Art of Noises. This group of two or three classically 
trained musicians and record producers synthesize, sample and select 
sounds and noises and even mix in an occasional tune to produce a 
refreshing blend of pop and high art culture. Initially guided by studio 
pop wizard, Trevor Horne, the Noise unhinged the corporate rock sound. 
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One of the group’s members, J.J. Jeczalik, draws inspiration from the 
symphonies of Mahler and the works of Bach. Jeczalik explains, “all the 
tiffs you need are there; you’ve just got to listen and dismantle them” 
(Burger 21). The Noise have remained more or less anonymous as 
performers but their videos have been provocative art objects. Their 
video for Close to the Edit reveled in bizarre images of a little child and 
a group of masked men smashing a piano with gleeful delight, merging a 
big rock beat with sampled sounds. In the background voices calmly 
spoke “close to the edit,” and other voices accused the group of being 
weird or paranoid. In collaboration with the popular video novelty act, 
Max Headroom, the group created the computer-animated video for 
Paranoimia, in which the musically unskilled Matt Frewer (the actor 
who played Max) simply spoke lines along with the beat. Far from a rap 
tune, the effect was a dreamy, surreal, stream of consciousness exercise 
in trance-beat poetry/music. In recent years, The Art of Noise have 
found themselves in the center of the sampling controversy, that is they 
take recorded sounds from other sources, re-engineer them and place 
them in their own recordings. Usually the effect is to change the sound 
so radically that the original source is undetectable or sometimes 
manipulated to make a political statement. In the track “Instruments of 
Darkness” from the Who’s Afraid of the Art of Noise album, former 
Prime Minister of South Africa, Peter Botha’s voice is manipulated, cut 
and sampled to create the message, “Your agony must endure forever” 
making a pointed statement about the horrors of apartheid. J. J. Jeczalik 
commented that, “I found the sound of his voice.... fascinating,” and that 
he was just as interested in “the way (he) sounded rather than what (he 
was) saying” (Diliberto “Noise” 49), In recent years the Noise have 
moved to soundtrack production and away from pop culture. 

The art meets pop performance movement continues in the sub- 
genre known alternately as industrial or cyberpunk. Some have reduced 
the genre to a basic recipe. “The formula for industrial music: repetitive 
16th-note bass lines, snarling vocals” (Greer 40). But the performance of 
this bleak and caustic music is closer to Dada’s roots. “The intention... 
was to disturb, to shock, to cause audiences to react in some way— just 
so long as they did react” (Greer 43). Ugly, raw and danceable, industrial 
has met with resistance. in its confrontational live performance. When 
Trent Reznor of Nine Inch Nails was asked to open for some Guns and 
Roses concerts in Europe, the audience was openly hostile to the 
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dissonant sound. Though fearful for his safety, Reznor rose to the 
challenge. “I decided just to make it the worst half hour of this crowd’s 
life” (Greer 42). Reznor proceeded to douse the crowd in a sonic blanket 
of nails-on-a-chalkboard noise for 30-minutes. 

Actor/musician Naut Humon of the industrial group Rhythm & 
Noise performs with Asian drummers, metal percussion, non-tonal 
vocalists in a program that includes his own performance and multiple 
video monitors. “We’re the ghosts in the machine,” he says of his work. 
“We’re interested in seducing the listener through familiar structures— 
the primal beats, the basic chords—and then deconstructing those 
structures into new and different forms” (Dery “Cyberpunk” 75). 

As the 1990’s progress, it is likely thanks to video rock culture that 
the barriers between performance and music will disappear entirely. Art 
News reported that “more and more students are graduating from 
multidisciplinary college art programs, approaching performance with 
less visual arts training and becoming career performance artists” 
(Mifflin 84). There is even an award for best performance art called a 
Bessie that is given by “the Dance Theatre Workshop...where the 
crossbreeding of music, dance and performance is rewarded” (Mifflin 
86). 

Critic John Schaefer concludes his book on New Music by stating 
that new cheaper instruments have created a boom in amateur 
musicianship not rivaled since Beethoven’s time. It seems we are on the 
threshold of a new avant-garde era where amateur performer/musicians 
will work in private to create a non-commercial and highly individual 
form of living theatre. 

In Art Speak, Robert Atkins argues that “performance usually with 
striking visual elements, often seems synonymous with avant-garde 
dance, drama or music” (122) and he later suggests that performance is 
really pure postmodernism in that it shares that movement’s “dissolution 
of traditional categories” (Atkins 132). As categories break apart rock 
theatre will cease to be a homeless hybrid but a separate and powerful 
art of its own. Not the art of corporate team players, rock theatre will be 
the domain of music/hackers. 
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